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railroads and proposed that} 
regulation should be wnder- 
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ssion. Following this report 
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IT IS HEREBY MUTUALLY AGREED 


Officials and pilots of vast air network prove metal as real labor relations statesmen by writing deeply 


on the scrolls of air transportation history. 


“The first employment contract and system board of adjustment 
1) on January 138, 1939 a . ir li ; nm ai : i by A i Airli I 
: agreement covering air line pilots in air transportation was completed and signed by American Airlines, Inc., 


h was followed on March 89,| and its pilots, as represented by the Air Line Pilots Association, on the fifteenth day of May, A. D., nineteen 


by the Wheeler Bill (S. 2009).| hundred and thirty-nine.” 


The carrier conferees participating were (above): 


gs were begun on both bills | Operations Manager, C. R. Smith, President, and Ralph Damon, Vice 


ttely their introduc- 


inued off and on 


after 


and were cont 


th the 


winter and early 

g. As originally proposed 
bills included air transporta- 
The Wheeler bill was the 
to be reported out on May 18, 
n the Wheeler Transporta- 


S-2009, passed the Sen- 
25th many aviation 
relief. Air 





heaved sighs of 


ortation which was included |} 


draft of the bill 
This deletion was 
before the bill 


original 
out. 


n committees 


reported to the Senate. Nev- 
ss, anything can and some- 
does happen on the floor and 
the remarks of a few inter- 
Senators it was evident that 
ission was not approved 
a struggle. 

at will happen to the bill 
it comes before the House 
yt be stated with certainty 

s time. Chairman Lea of the 
I ite Commerce Committee 


bill of his own (H. R. 2531) 
1ed to effect same pur- 

the Wheeler Bill. It is be- 
i the Lea bill will be shelved 


the 


mtinued on Page 4, Col. 3) 





Little Known 
Figures and Facts 
on R.R. Financing 


asionally loose statements 
nade to the effect that the 
tion of the railroads is due 

unreasonable demands of 


In fact it has been stated 

the railway labor unions 

1 by effectual labor relations 

re gradually strangling rail- 

Some of our readers who 

y have heard some of these ill- 

ered remarks may be inter- 

in the following facts 

ed from the transcript of 

gs held before the Interstate 

erce Committee of the Sen- 

These figures were placed in 

ie record by George Harrisor, 

fairman of the Railway Labor 
cutives Association. 

t of every dollar taken in by 

railroads, 44.8¢ are spent for 

Wages. The rest of the dollar is 
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Association conferees, Copilot Harry L. Clark, Pilot W. P. McFail, 


and Pilot Walter G. Hughen. 





# 
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Left to right, Hugh L. Smith, 
President Operations; (below) the 


David L. Behncke, President ALPA, 


FIRST WORKING AGREEMENT COVERING 
279 PILOTS SYMBOLIZES NEW DAY IN 
AIR TRANSPORTATION LABOR RELATIONS 


The Railway Labor Act speaksfoptimism and skepticism. 


out very plainly on the matter of 
making employment contracts, “It 
shall be the duty of all carriers, 
their officers, agents, and em- 
ployees to exert every reasonable 
effort to make and maintain 
agreements concerning rates of 
pay, rules, and working condi- 
tions.” 
Conferees Hew to Line 
and Complete Contract 

On July 13, 1938, the first con- 
ferences ever to be held between 
an air line company and its pilots 
were begun on American Airlines. 
Truly, new ground was being 
broken. The pilots affected re- 
garded the early days of these 





conferences with a mixture of 





to make a contract, others voiced 
their doubts as to the outcome. 
However, neither the company 
nor the pilot conferees allowed 
themselves to be deterred from 
the task that they had set them- 





selves to, and kept swinging heavy | 
picks on the many flint-studded 
problems involved, and out of it 
all came a good “first”? employ- | 


!ment contract and system adjust- | 
|ment board. Few have knowledge | 


of the extent of the work involved | 
in the making of an employment | 
contract and of the many prob-| 
lems that must not only be solved | 
and agreed to, but also must be | 


carefully geared together so that | 


None?in actual practice it will operate 
|had experience with this sort of 
|thing; some said it would be easy 


smoothly and effectually. 
Highlight Provisions— 
All Interrelated 

Some of the highlight provisions 
in the American Airlines working 
agreement cover: Pay, methods 
of computing and amounts for all 
classes of pilots; Expenses; Hours 
of Service; Seniority and all of its 
ramifications covering all statuses; 
Leaves of Absence; Promotions 
and Demotions; Bulletining of 
Runs; Provisions for Investiga- 
tions and Discipline; Grievances, 
and Vacations. 
Thirty-Nine Provisions 
Covering Forty Pages 

In addition to all this, there was 
the task of formulating the Amer- 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 
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CAA Air Traffic 
Officials Meet 
With Line Pilots 


For the second time the top offi- 
cials and all of the station man- 
agers of the comparatively new 
Air Traffic Division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, met with 
the air line pilots in a conference 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago 
on May 15, 1939. A similar confer- 
ence was held on Oct. 17, 1938. 
Both of these conferences were 
highly successful to the ends of 
bringing the controllers of air 
traffic and those being controlled, 
into a more understanding rela- 
tionship concerning mutual prob- 
lems in this business of when to 
stop and go in the interests of 
greater air safety. 

Generous Response 
From Local Councils 

Upon receiving notification of 
the May 15 meeting from Earl 
| Ward, air traffiie chief, on April 
14, the Association went to con- 
siderable length to gather to- 
gether all of the suggestions that 
\the pilots affected might have. A 
| questionnaire was circulated in 
the April council mailing to which 
all the councils generously re- 
sponded by furnishing Headquart- 
ers with many worthwhile sugges- 
\tions. These were gone over by 
the Central Executive Council at 
its meeting on May 13, and in ad- 
dition to making preparation for 
the meeting with the air traffic of- 
ficials, pilot representatives were 
appointed to present all the sug- 


gestions received from all the 
councils on this subject at the 
May 15th Air Traffic Confer- 
ence. At the meeting of the 


Central Executive Council it was 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 


Method Submitting 
Safety Proposals 
Meets Approval 


The ALPA has long realized 
that a maximum of air safety is 
vital to the success of air trans- 
portation. No one will disagree 
that the men who are actively 
doing the flying represent a wealth 
of information on this subject 
which, if brought to the attention 
of those who are charged with the 
safety regulations of the industry, 
will do more than any other one 
thing toward increasing the safety 
of air transportation. 

There is, of course, a_ selfish 
motive in the pilots’ interest in 
safety because every time an air 
liner goes down it usually ‘carries 
with it two pilots. When the Air 
Commerce Act of 1928 was being 
written, the primary interest of 
the pilots was to see that proper 
safety provisions were included. 

With this in mind, the pilots’ as- 
sociation argued and cradled the 
idea of separating the regulatory 
and economic functions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act from those hav- 
ing to do purely with safety, 
namely, accident investigating and 
accident prevention studies, all of 
which resulted in their proposing 
the provisions creating the Air 
Safety Board. 

Association Faced With Task 
of Formulating Methods 
When this had been accom- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 
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‘‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


WHY PILOTS INSTILL 
PASSENGER CONFIDENCE 


(From the pen of Jane Meyer, aviation editor, 
Evening American.) 


Before air line passes became a matter for the govern- 
ment to frown upon, it was my good fortune to fly, with 
other members of the fourth estate, from coast to coast at 
more frequent intervals than is now the case. Laying it 
on the line nipped our wanderlust. 

In my wanderings I have always noted, and frequently 
commented upon the fact that passengers, both men and | 
women, are intensely interested in the pilots. 

At every stop passengers find the slightest excuse to 
engage the captain in conversation. 
to be the safest and most popular topic. 
lating repartee. It is limited to the skies through which 
the ship has just flown, and the weather ahead. But it 
serves its purpose—an excuse to chat with the captain of | 
the plane. 

It has always appeared to me that, contrary to the tra- 
ditional theories of the air lines’ publicity departments, it 
is the veteran pilots, not the petite stewardesses, who sell 
flying to the public. 

These men have grown with the industry. Their lives 
are exciting histories of flying circuses, barnstorming, 
military service, and events of the early days of air lines. 
They have progressed, step by step, with aviation. They 
know just about all there is to know about the flying 
game, and the public respects their expert knowledge. 

A passenger’s comment upon a flight has always inter- 
ested me. The weather, food, and attractive stewardess 
all come in for their share in about that order. But a con- 
versation with the captain will invariably be the highlight 
of a passenger’s trip. 

He will embroider upon the incident until, at some 
future dinner party, Captain John Jones and Passenger 
Smith will appear like old buddies. Any mention of avia- 
tion will prompt Passenger Smith to lead off with, “My 
friend, Johnnie Jones, one of the veteran pilots of the line, 
said to me during my flight to New York... ” and his 
manner will give the impression that due to this friend- 
ship he has the inside track to all aviation news. 

A passenger associates safe flying with the pilot. If 
he knows that the man at the controls has had years of air 
line flying he is going to feel reasonably safe about the 
trip. 

The operators, too, must realize that their excellent 
safety records are largely due to the sound judgment of 
these men. They cannot place too high a value upon the 
services of their old timers. In the eyes of the public they 
oe the men who put the air line business where it is to- 

ay. 

Passengers pin their faith on the pilot of a ship, not in 
radio beams that may go out, or lovely hostesses. And 
they would rather fly with an old timer who may be a 
trifle grey or bald, than with a young and verdant lad 
who is not quite used to the left side of the cockpit. 
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ALL IS NOT QUIET ON SOUTHERN FRONT 





By B. R. EZELL 
Council No. 42, Braniff 
Dallas, Texas 





Things are moving pretty fast 
down here in the southwest. What 
with all the new runs going on, all 
the boys getting checked out, and 
all the new copilots coming to 
work, life is becoming a little 
strenuous. When a bus full of 
guys named Joe taxies up to the 
door no one gets excited any more 
as the chances are it is only the 
latest batch of copilots fresh in 
from the station. So far all the 
recruits have turned out to be a 
bunch of mighty nice boys. Some 
of them have even been to college 
and any day now we expect a con- 
fidential report from our spies 
that there is one boy in the group 
smart enough to answer some of 
the questions in the new meteor- 
ology course the company has 
just handed out. 


It Is Captain, |f You Please 


Don George, Bill Walner, and 
Quinn Corley have all been moved 
over from the anxious seat to the 
hot seat and must now be ad- 
dressed as captain. Their fami- 
lies and the local banks are cer- 
tainly proud of all three of them. 
Meanwhile the boys just below 


|}them are burning with ambition 


and the man who takes his lunch 
and a blanket and sits for three 
days on a box to get the first 
bleacher seat at the world series, 
has nothing on any of Braniff’s 
senior pilots trying to get a ship 
for a little practice time. 


Stork Hangs S.R.O. Sign 


The stork has also been having 
his worries in this neck of the 
woods what with Tullis Thomas 
and his wife coming out with the 
first model of their new T-1, a nine 
pound bouncer with dump valves, 
}and Cecil Darnell dodging all the 
overnight runs for fear there 
won’t be room for him at home 
in bed if he stays away too long. 
What with about five other esti- 
mated arrivals in the offing the 
wise old bird may be running sec- 
ond sections before the summer is 
out. 


Hobby Habit Hits 
Hired Help ’N’ How 


Some of the boys are also get- 
ting the hobby habit and may be 
heard on the air any night now 
lobbying for their hobby. Physi- 
cal culture, the great out of doors, 
and agriculture are all running 
neck and neck in_ popularity. 
Pauncho Ramsey and Art Mills 
have purchased some saddle 
horses and will in the future be 
addressed as Squire Ramsey and 
Squire Mills respectively. Some 
wag was unkind enough to suggest 
that Ramsey was taken for a suck- 
er if he wasted money buying any 
more than the front half of the 
horse. Be that as it may, the boys 
are certainly enamoured of their 
livestock and spend all their spare 
time Heigh Hoing Silver over 
hill and dale. Chief Pilot Ray 
Shrader has become one of the 
outstanding agriculturists of this 
section and divides his time equal- 
ly worrying over bum flight checks 
and the boll weevil at his new 
country estate, Belly-Acres. The 
rest of the boys seem to be di- 
viding their time between the 
Athletic Club and the golf course 
and it wouldn’t be at all surpris- 
ing that before snow flies this 








Bigger and 
Better Rumors 


By DUKE LEDBETTER 
Council No. 50, AA 
Nashville, Tenn. 








Summer have come and winter 
have went, so as per schedule 
American Airlines have started 
their annual increase of schedules. 

Every year at this time the pi- 
lots are bounded by rumors of 
all kinds, but this year there seems 
to be bigger and better discon- 
certing rumors than ever before. 

If current rumors are true, then 
the moving companies are going 
to have the best year of their his- 
tory. There will be great swarms 
of eager-eyed pilots and copilots 
or I should say Captains and 
First Officers, wending their happy 
flower-strewn way to points south 
and west, and in turn there will 
be mobs of surly, embittered, and 
down-hearted Captains and First 
Officers straggling over the rough 
rocky road to the north and east. 

We have secured the use of a 
banquet hall, and built a first class 
wailing wall so that when the rush 
starts, we can show our true 
Nashville hospitality to both the 
happy and the unhappy travelers. 

This all came about as the re- 
sult of establishing system senior- 
ity, or maybe it got that way be- 
fore seniority was established, I 
wouldn’t know. Anyway, the only 
rumor we are interested in is that 
the Nashville Crews will not be 
changed or moved. 


The Three Wolves 
Of Hayesboro 


Three of our bachelor First Of- 
ficers, McInnis, Stroud, and Nye 
alias the scourge of Montague, 
are now known as the wolves of 
Hayesboro. Hayesboro being the 
name of the suburban section 
where they have their lair. 

Any afternoon you can see one 
or more of these creatures fitfully 
pedaling his trusty bike down 
Brush Hill road, with a far away 
look in -its eyes, no doubt on the 
trail of little Red Riding Hood, 
only she wears blue shorts now. 
Suspicious Character—Tish, Tish 

The other bachelor has chosen 
the life of a hermit and lives alone 
and likes it, or so he says. His 
name is Harry Fanning from Long 
Island, Philadelphia, and points 
north, and after he had explained 
all of this to a speed cop the other 
day the bail was seven fifty for 
reckless driving and the charge of 
speeding was changed to suspici- 
ous character. Harry escaped in 
time for his schedule the next 
day. 

Share-Cropper Bill Moore 


It has always been my policy to 
treat my share-croppers well and 
give them the same break that I 
would like to have, but it doesn’t 
pay and I'll tell you why. 

Last year Bill Moore came to 
me and made me a nice proposi- 
tion. If I would let him use a 
plot of my fertile land to plant a 
garden in, he would supply me 
with vegetables in lieu of paying 
rent. I agreed. Bill started to 
work and everyone was happy. 

Frequently in the late after- 
noon I would saunter out to the 
garden to lend encouragement 
and advice to the toiling Bill, all 
the time thinking about those lus- 
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“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.’ 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. a 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. * 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Blomgren, Lloyd Saad og A. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, F i E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, cng gy WW. —A. A. 
Broughton, E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cc hamberlain, Cassius B.—N.W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L 
Davis, Douglas—FE. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G, —O0A 
Dietz, Stuart G —E. A 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. x. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, ~~ AN. Ww. 
Hale, § S. H.—E. A. 
Hallgren, Ww. A.— Py “A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, V. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, Ww. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A, i. 
Kinecanon, Ted N.— A. 
Komdat, ‘Albert Cee. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, oe eee 
Lynn, John B.—C. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. we 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S8.—U. A. L 
Montee, Ral ph—T. W. A 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R. a, WM. 
Mossman, Russell - — &S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. 4 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Ro ins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, —— W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. 7 
Sauceda, J. iw - A. 
Sharpnack, Ww. ie as Is 
Sheets, Don ieee ra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
Walker, MA Ao. &. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, ~* ;- A. 
West, F. W.— 
Wieselmayer, Vite _P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. bt 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. 
Natural 


Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. -_ 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 


Barr, Julius 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, ‘Boya M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Willey, Sidney L. 


Waiting List 


Brock, Wm. S. 
Kiser, Daniel 


Unemployed 


Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 

Hays, George L. 
Keadle, ty E. 


Rhiner, L. H. 
Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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That’s Not Fog 
—It’s Calif. Haze 


By WM. T. SWAIN 
Council No. 31, AA 
Glendale, Calif. 
So far, this job is turning out to 
something like Walter Win- 
hell’s. Last month I mentioned 
stork’s visit to the Edward 
Bowes and now, I wish to report 
another visit has been paid 
the Glendale personnel. Mrs. 
tin presented Johnny with a 
nice baby boy, John Wesley 
tin, the 3rd. Everybody do- 
nicely, including Johnny. I 
ider, will I have another one to 
rt next month? 
few changes in the personnel 
this end. Sammy Nuckols has 
ed with Templeton. Sammy 
ww flying out of Ft. Worth and 
pleton is shuttling back and 
to El Paso on the “Plains- 
Things must be going very 
with “Mr.” Nuckols as 
now sporting a brand new 
(Adv., settle with me lat- 
Mr. Glass.) Also, Phillips has 
d us, being transferred from 
igo to take Hewitt Mitchell’s 
Welcome our country, 
ips, we hope you enjoy the 
hine of the West. 
ishine—Certainly— 
00 Feet Up 
ikking about sunshine — yes, 
till have it about 5,000 feet 
with this early morning fog 
this “Southern California 
’ which settles in afterwards, 
know where to look, we are 
to see “Old Sol” once in a 
Joe Glass says it reminds 
yf a Texas dust storm. 
e regular April meeting was 
at the California Hotel the 
evening and a good bunch of 
members was present. For a 
started with 
present at the be- 
arriving just 
n everybody is 
of moving for adjourn- 
Templeton took Andy’s 
» on the late list using “I was 
ng a hair cut’? for an excuse. 
ing from the looks of things, 
barber must have had a hard 
finding any hair to cut. 
’ Coln, being out on the run, 
inable to solicit any sales but 
isked me to state that if any- 
wants to buy any eggs, he is 
man to reasonable 
delivered right to you at the 
Yt. 
dering About ‘‘Wide Spot 
on San Fernando Road”’ 
you most probably know by 
everybody around here 
ring just how long we will 
illing in and out of that 
spot on San Fernando 
here in Glendale. On May 
2 voters of Los Angeles vot- 
wn the bond issue 
It seems it will be some 
before we will have an Air- 
is our western terminus that 
ler than a three-lane high- 
It really doesn’t matter to 
Trip No. 1 crews. They have been 
g into Newhall, Long Beach, 
I uch, so much lately, on ac- 
of the fog, that they’ll have 
to ive a route check before 
be eligible to fly direct to 
ale. Los Angeles has just 
ited a wonderful new eleven 
n dollar Union Station; you 
1 think they could see the fu- 
of Air Transportation and 
an airport worthy of the 
largest city in the United 
States (1930 Census). 
“Slap Happy” Solves 
Deep Mystery 
Ah! A great mystery has at 
t been solved; at least to a lit- 
panese laundry lady in Glen- 
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ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM? 


A small number of our mem- 
bers have not as yet purchased 
their Association emblems. 
There is but a limited number 
left at Headquarters. Mail in 
your 50¢ today and identify 
yourself as a member of The 
Air Line Pilots Association. 


ee 
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Oppressive Labor 
Practices Hit 
In New ) Bill 


(The following article was 
written by A. F. Whitney, Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen.) 

“If Congress is really bent on 
doing some ‘emasculating’ during 
the present session, let it cease 
sniping at the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and train its guns, in- 
stead, on the labor spy racket and 
the aggressions of the industrial 
barons who hire armies of strike- 
breakers and gun-toters to wage 
war on legitimate workers’ organ- 
izations, 

“After two years of intensive 
investigation, during which there 
were 98 days of public hearings 
with 485 witnesses examined and 
18,000,000 words of testimony 
and exhibits received, the Senate 
Civil Liberties 


Committee, com- 
posed of Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, chairman, and Senator 


Elbert D. Thomas, has introduced 
a bill (S. 1970) calculated to 
strike a mortal blow at the private 
armies of professional labor spies 
and strikebreakers employed by 
big business to curb the growth 
of unionism and the extension of 
collective bargaining. The bill is 
entitled the “Oppressive Labor 
Practices Act of 1939.” 

Forbids Oppressive Practices 


“It forbids employers to engage 
in four ‘oppressive labor prac- 
tices’: 


1. “To employ or utilize any 
labor spy. 

2. “To employ or utilize any 
strikebreaker or strikebreaking 
agency. 

3. “To employ private guards 
armed with guns or other dan- 
gerous weapons off company 
property, or to employ as 
guards men who have been con- 
victed of violent crimes. 

4. “To possess or utilize in- 
dustrial munitions in or about 
any place of employment, or to 
furnish industrial munitions to 
any person or to any law en- 
forcement officer or agency of 
any State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof ... in connection 
with any industrial dispute. 
“The penalty for each violation 

shall be a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than six months, or both. 
Bill Needs Prodding 

“Now that the La Follette Com- 
mittee has ‘put the finger’ on 





Speaking of 
Versatility 


By G. R. SHOEMAKER 
Council No. 22, AA 
Newark, N. J. 


Dean Smith was talking just 
about a month ago on the love 
life of a mink. Now I understand 
he is an executive in the Curtiss 
Company. He is certainly a vers- 
atile fellow. But then a pilot has 
to be versatile these days. Smith 
has been developing a mink ranch 
in Vermont and had it all figured 
out that when he was crowded out 
of his left-hander’s seat by some 
young squirt, that he would go 
back on the farm and find 2162 
mink and 76 on the way. In dol- 
lars and cents that is a lot of e¢ab- 
bage in the bank. Micky Maguire 
has it figured the same way only 
he uses chickens and eggs. Until 
the pilots have some good retire- 
ment insurance it is the only way 
to figure. 

But now Dean is peddling air- 
planes. “Junior” Bidwell and Art 
“Wimpy” Caperton were out in 
St. Louis looking over the DeLuxe 
job that Dean had to offer. They 
were well pleased with it. This 
model had a sloping back, con- 
cealed luggage compartment, dual 
windshield defrosters, cigar light- 
er, and banjo wheel. Just step 
right up and trade in your jollopy 
and you will never notice the 
monthly payments, Dean says. 
Just in Time to Be Too Late 

We had a little mystery up in 
our neck of the woods the other 
night. Osborne came home one 
night and saw the window in the 
door broken near the lock. As he 
tried the door and found it un- 
locked and also heard a noise in- 
side the house, he knew some- 
body was still inside. Everything 
was dark and that old lump in the 
throat came up like hearing a 
faint “N” on the pullout at New- 
ark with the image of that smoke- 
stack hovering in the cockpit. Os- 
borne is one of the copilots who 
follows the rule and had his .38 
on the hip. I am not saying that 
he dashed into the bedroom but 
he got there in time to see the 
burglar going out of the window. 
He ran over and emptied the gun 
at the guy running around the 
building. He missed but I know he 
will not be bothered any more by 
that guy or any of his pals. 

The A A Melting Pot 
We are getting a lot of new 
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U.S. Will Fight 
For S. American 
Air Traffic 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
is working on projects to establish 
night flying and lower fares on 
American lines in South America, 
according to a statement recently 
made by G. Grant Mason, mem- 
ber of the CAA. He said that 
every country in South America 
now receives international air line 
service by German, Italian, 
French, or Dutch companies. 

“Unknown to most Americans,” 
he said, “Germans now operate 
more route miles in scheduled air 
transport service in South America 
than do our own carriers. 

“Italy intends to inaugurate 
soon an air line from Rome to 
South America to connect with 
Italian services in Argentina. We 
do not intend permitting the chal- 
lenge to go unanswered.” 

Mason spoke at the closing ses- 
sion of the National Aviation meet- 
ing of aviation engineers, manu- 
facturers, private flyers, and gov- 
ernment officials sponsored by the 
National Aeronautic Association. 


Air Corps Seeks 
Flying Cadets 


To keep abreast of the recently 
approved Air Corps expansion 
program, flying personnel will be 








If You Don’t 
Like It—Sue Me 


By C. H. JETER 
Council No. 19, AA 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Due in part to an inherent 
tendency of lassitude, and to the 


unknown time of printing of 
“Hi Sheridan’s test sheet,” we 
missed the first issue. 

I beg forgiveness from the 


many friends that campaigned so 
hard for me during my absence 
from the meeting when I was 
elected. To brothers Hay, San- 
ford, Walker, Carpenter, and the 
other members of the rodent fam- 
ily that saw fit to put me in this 
highly respected and lucrative po- 
sition, may I express my regrets 
for letting them down. 

The above paragraph is for pub- 
lication. What I really would 
like to say is to H———— with all 
of you and if you don’t like it— 
sue me, 

Many things have happened 
down here in God’s Country in the 
last few months. Andy Anderson 
and Joe Schneider have decided to 
cast their lots with Uncle Sam’s 
Air Corps. We wish them all the 
luck in the world and many hap- 
py landings and all such drivel. 
Long Race for Paternal 
Supremacy Ends 

American and Braniff, due to 
increased passenger business, have 
added new schedules to their Tex- 
runs, and from the Winchell 
reports received by us, they are 
directly responsible for the tre- 
mendous increase in population. 
With the new additions to the Bor- 


as 


as cr ablgad sm 
required to keep the airplanes in — Se — " 
the air. Opportunity to qualify | °"* rye a “Max i Gen 
for “wings” is offered to young | "#5 Cnced. e Maxwells, Cur- 
men between 20 and 26 years, ag Gregorys, and | the Dude 
who have completed at least two Walkers are the next in line. You 
years of college, or who can pass know that old story about the 
an examination which is the | ™ht schedules that wake every- 
equivalent thereof, an announce- 


one up about five a. m. It’s too 
ment from Army headquarters of 





|early to get up and too late to go 
‘ . . | back to sleep. 

the Second Corps Area at Gover- | I r 

nors Island. N. Y. pote i : | Another flash fresh off the wire 


Successful candidates will 


near San Antonio, Texas. Army 
flying cadets receive $75 a month, 
free uniforms, wholesome food, 
medical attention, and attractive 
|\living quarters. The instruction 
|covers a period of one year. 

| Application for examination as 
la flying cadet should be made to 
| the Commanding General, Second 
|Corps Area, Governors Island, N. 
'Y., who will mail qualified appli- 








- |has it that our sylph-like vice 
admitted to the Army Air Corps | President of Southern Transconti- 
Training Center, Randolph Field, nental will leave us the first of the 
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cants full information regarding 
the time and place of the next ex- 
amination to be held in this corps 
area, which comprises New York, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. Travel 
expenses to the nearest point 
where the examination will be 
held must be borne by the appli- 
cant. 








| U.A. L. Pilots Master Council Confers on Employment Contract 





Hotel. 








A meeting of all members of the pilots master council on United Air Lines was held in Chicago on May 28 and 29, at the Troy Lane 
This conference was of signal interest because it was the first time in the history of the Association that this entire council was 
in attendance at a conference. The principal reason for the meeting was to draft an employment contract which was presented to the 
company on Jane 13, 1939. Standing left to right are: E. B. Jeppesen, A. F. Tucker. J. Y. Craig, Sidney Nelson, John Ames. 
left to right are: Harold L. Knoop, O. M. Nelson, W. R. Craven, 


Seated, 


A. W. Stainback. R. M. Thornton, and J. E. Hale, Jr. 
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Summer Uniforms 
AndSome Are Not 


By T. R. COCKCROFT 
Council No. 2, TWA 
Newark, New Jersey 





“« . . and running a comb 
through his tousled tresses the 
intrepid pilot leaped from his air- 
plane and dazzled the gallery with 
his new bus-boy’s uniform!” Are 
we soon to see splurges like that 
in the flying publications? Back 
in the days of the hectic mon- 
archs of Europe a great fighter 
once burped forth with a remark 
to the effect that the more braid 
on a soldier’s uniform the less he 
could fight; can we not take the 
hint and make our next uniform, 
and there is sure to be a next, 
one that is more fitting for our 
work during the spring and sum- 
mer. It could be patterned after 
the leather and rubber attire 
of an iceman, embellished with 
green-black welder’s goggles and a 
trailing ground-wire to cope with 
summer thunderstorms. Perhaps 
the Captains could wear black 
boots and a whip to master any 
odd animals other than passen- 
gers that wander to the cockpit 
and decide to take a hand in the 
conduct of the flight. We pamper 
Pandas now-a-days. 

New Garb for Eagles, 
Not Buzzards 

The new garb should strike a 
pleasing note in the color scheme, 
and the slender, dashing type of 
male will, of course, look swell; 
but what of the many men con- 


structed along the lines of a 
sturdy smokehouse? If the host- 
esses get into their white uni- 


forms we had better start wear- 
ing white mittens also, they will 
complete the tout-ensemble and 
prevent some of the good impres- 
sions from being too obvious to 
the eyebrow-raising throngs. Let’s 
give the girls a hand, gang... 
What, No Tolerance for 

The Editor? 

You know, I run off at the 
mouth, run for the mailbox, 
and they run it in the ‘Pilot’ 
about a month later, so if it all 
doesn’t make sense just give me 
the same tolerance we all allow 
dispatchers, weathermen, and oth- 
er afflicted people. Speaking of 
dispatchers, Tommy Tomlinson is 
back on the job at NK and the 
gentle accurate touch of the old 
master is already to be felt. 
By-Laws Like In-Laws, 
Sometimes Cause Trouble 

There is another thing that 
cropped up before but so far 
nothing has been done about it; 
I mean the enforcement of the by- 
laws that make inactive any mem- 
ber whom the company should ad- 
vance to a semi-executive posi- 
tion. We all understand the 
reason for its application, yet I 
believe we are also all aware that 
some of our best torch-bearing 
councilmen have been lost to us 
by that action. Lately Richardson 
in KC has gotten his notice, and 
in case anyone came in, in the 
middle of the picture, be re- 
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Labor Bill— 


(Continued from Page 3) 

the vicious practices of labor-hat- 
ing employers, it is high time that 
organized labor in America, to- 
gether with the progressive groups 
of citizens throughout the land 
who are vitally concerned with 
the problem of protecting our 
civil liberties, take a bold stand 
against the fascist forces now 
plotting the destruction of collec- 
tive bargaining. Unless Capitol 
Hill has completely surrendered 
to Wall Street, the United States 
Congress, with a little prodding 
on our part, cannot fail to act 
favorably on the La Follette Bill, 
S. 1970. 

“The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen urges all other labor 
unions and all friends of labor to 
work energetically for the pass- 
age of this measure before the 
end of the present session of Con- 
gress. There can be no compro- 
mise with those who abridge our 
civil liberties.” 











Mediator 


DR. WM. M. LEISERSON 


AN EVOLVING 


NATIONAL 
LABOR POLICY 





dress made before the Bureau of 
Personnel Administration, Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson, former chair- 
man of the National Mediation 
Board, now chairman of the Na- 


describes why the administration 
of the Railway Labor Act and its 
resultant influence in the railway 
and air transportation industries 
has met with such widespread ap- 
proval among the employees, man- 
agement, and general public. 

The Railway Labor Act is the 
culmination of almost fifty years 
of experience with legislation to 
govern the relations of employees 
and employers on the railroads and 
to promote peace and order in 
those relations as a means of pre- 
venting interruptions to interstate 
commerce. 

The first act dealing with rail- 
way labor was enacted in the year 
1888—fifty years ago. Since that 
time it has been revised and re- 
written a number of times. The 
present law was created in 1926 


Crosser Bill (H. R. 9861) and is 
cited as Title I of the Railway La- 
bor Act. 

After studying labor relations 
legislation for a number of years 
and after a long and tedious legis- 
lative campaign, the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association with the able help 
of the powerful Railroad Brother- 
hoods was successful in amending 
Title I to cover air transportation 
employees by securing the enact- 
ment of the Black-Mead Bill (S. 
2496) which is now cited as Title 
II of the Railway Labor Act. The 
purposes of the Act are briefly: 

1. To avoid any interrup- 
tion to commerce or to the 
operation of any carrier en- 
gaged therein. 

2. To forbid any limita- 
tion upon freedom of associa- 
tion among employees or any 
denial, as a condition of em- 
ployment or otherwise, of the 
right of employees to join a 
labor organization. 

3. To provide for the 
complete independence of 
carriers and of employees in 
the matter of self-organiza- 
tion to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

4. To provide for the 
prompt and orderly settle- 
ment of all disputes concern- 
ing rates of pay, rules, or 
working conditions. 

5. To provide for the 
prompt and orderly settle- 
ment of all disputes growing 
out of grievances or out of 
the interpretation or applica- 
tion of agreements covering 
rates of pay, rules, or work- 
ing conditions, 

Dr. Leiserson’s Address— 

In spite of the many cases and 
problems arising out of the Wag- 
ner Act and similar State laws, it 
is important to bear in mind the 
very limited field covered by the 





Foreword: In the following ad- | 


tional Labor Relations Board ably | 


and amended in 1934 by the Dill-| 


Transportation— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
but, in any event, there is little 
likelihood that air transportation 
will be put back in. 

Original Bills Included 
Air Transportation 

As originally introduced the 
Wheeler Bill S-2009 and the Lea 
Bill HR-2531 covered carriers by 
air, by water, by motor vehicle, 
and by rail, all of which were to 
be regulated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Air car- 
riers having been under the wing 
of the C. A. A. for less than a 
| year it is not really surprising to 
see them struck from the bill, nor 
that the C. A. A. is to be given 
an opportunity to prove itself. 
Too much time and effort had 


| been expended on the Civil Aero- 


nautics Act last year now to cast 
it lightly aside. 

Water carriers, however, have 
not been regulated heretofore and 
the Senate tound no sufficient rea- 
son to exclude them longer. If 
this measure approved by the 
House henceforth water carriers 
will be regulated by the I. C. C. in 
much the same manner as rail, 
and motor carriers. In fact, all 
forms of transportation will then 
regulated by some federal 
agency. 

Senator Wheeler Comments 

When asked on the floor of the 
|Senate why air carriers were 
struck from the bill, Senator 
| Wheeler replied: 

“We struck out the provisions 
| With respect to air transportation, 
|to be frank, because the air lines 
| at the present time carry only 
| one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
| passengers of the country. Some 
of us were not particularly in 
|favor of eliminating those provi- 
sions, but air transportation is a 
| brand new thing practically.” 

} Senator Truman Comments 

On this same point Senator 
Truman made the following state- 
ment: 

“The only reason why air 
transportation was not included in 
this general transportation policy 
bill was that the Civil Aeronaut- 
ics Authority has recently been 
established and is just beginning 
to function as it should funetion, 
and it was not thought proper at 
this time to transfer control of air 
transportation to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, although I 
think eventually that what 
should happen.” 

Senate Floor Leader Barkley 
Remains Neutral 

Apparently Senator Truman is 
not’ alone in his belief that ulti- 
mately air transportation should 
be regulated by the same agency 
that regulates other forms of 
transportation, namely, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. For 
instance, Senator Barkley, the 
Democratic floor leader, remarked 
as follows: 

“If there is to be any coordina- 
tion in our regulation of trans- 
portation or means of commerce 
in this country, I think the same 
thing will happen with respect to 
water and rail and highway trans- 
portation, and whether the time 
has come when aviation should be 
included in this attempted regula- 
tion under the same authority, I 
do not know. I myself would not 
have any objection to including 
aviation under the terms of the 
bill; but it is not in the bill, and 
I do not intend to seek to have it 


is 





| be 


is 


put in.” 
Senator Clark Charges Propaganda 
Senator Clark, on the other 


hand, attributed the elimination of 
air carriers from the bill to the 
great amount of propaganda con- 
nected with aviation. He thought 
that water carriers likewise should 
be omitted. His exact words were: 

“Has it not occurred to the 
Senator (Barkley) that the sec- 
tion of the country from which he 
and I hail, to wit, the Mississippi 
valley, simply has not been able 
to muster sufficient show of 
strength to be traded with? Avia- 
tion, by reason of the great 


amount of romance and public in- 
terest and propaganda connected 
with the development of aviation, 
has been excluded from the opera- 
tion of the bill. The Great Lakes 
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UAL Pilots Anxious 
To Start Contract 


By AL SCHMIDT _ 
Council No. 33, UAL 
Denver, Colo. 


In the last meeting, the Den- 
ver Council was unanimous in the 
opinion that work should start on 
the labor contract. The copi- 
lots were especially insistent that 
we go into action immediately. As 
this goes to print, Mr. Behncke 
has already gone into the fray. 
We believe the outstanding item 
in the contract will be ‘senior- 
ity’—no new policy, but merely 
insistence on stricter adherence to 
the present company policy. We 
feel the seniority is not evenly bal- 
anced on the two divisions. In 
other words, some are getting and 
some are not. 

More Work for Mr. Behncke 

After the labor contract, more 
work is in store for Mr. Behncke. 
Some work is already started on 
pension or retirement plans. Just 
how or what system is to be used 
is now in the making. Any sug- 
gestions or feasible plans will be 
welcomed by the Committee. 

Some physician, for the lack of 
something else to do, just recently 
diagnosed aviators. He claims we 
suffer from “bends” just like 
deep - sea divers. Up and down 
too much, I guess. Still another 
says we will eventually suffer 
from ‘‘dementia’”’ (nuts to me, too) 
due to constant noise and vibra- 
tion. So when you have a head- 
ache and stomach-ache it isn’t pto- 
maine poisoning. You merely 
have an air bubble in your car- 
buretor and your distributor is 
cracked. That alone is enough 
reason for a retirement plan. How 
can we raise lemons and oranges 
without a pension? 

Things We Wonder About 

The CAA requires all the latest 
safety devices on the present 
transport plane, such as Sperry 
Horizon, Zone Marker, Auxiliary 
Receivers, etc., yet nothing is said 
about full-feathering props or 
propeller brakes. Ask any of the 
boys who has had a dead motor 
co the jitterbug. J’ll bet they 
would have gladly traded the zone 
marker, auxiliary receiver, and a 
couple of the copilot’s landings 
for a full-feathering prop. The 
cost is minor to the safety in- 
volved, 

Never Seen Anything 
Just Like It 

Sometime or other we all feel 
we’re somewhat abused. We some- 
times think of it as a crisis. The 
crisis, minor I’m sure, came 
to the UAL pilots in the form of 
a new -flight-plan. It looked as 
complicated as an income tax re- 
port (I couldn’t take out for that 
sextant again, either) and it came 
on about the same time. I guess 
it’s generally agreed the flight 
forms weren’t so bad after we 
became used to them—and they 
certainly have their merits. No- 
one seems to know where they 
originated. Don’t tell anybody but 
I saw one just like it on page 113 
in the book, “Through the Over- 
east.” The book is worth read- 
ing. 

KLM has acquired some excel- 
lent pilots from UAL, TWA, and 
American. We know the boys will 
do a good job over there. We all 
wish them the best of luck but 
have they ever heard the story of 
the little Dutch girl? 

Jim Craig Champion Ski-jumper 

Skiing season is over and the 
championship honors should go to 
Jim Craig. His supremacy was 
never seriously threatened by Paul 
Norman. 

Jimmy Keeney is sporting anew 
red Oldsmobile. He says the pick- 
up is good on Colfax Avenue. It 
should be terrific on Larimer. 

Lee Duncan and Bob Coulter 
have left our division for greener 
pastures on the Western Division. 
We hated to see them go but busi- 
ness is business. 

At Least the Bugs 
Are Biting 

C, A. Thompson, our new chief 
pilot, is enjoying the fresh air and 
sunshine in Denver. Frank Mor- 
ton was bitten by the fishing bug. 





Aw Traffie— 
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generally agreed that while there 
were a number of phases of the 
present system of controlling air 
traffic that could be improved 
upon, no one seemed to have any 
very revolutionizing ideas. ; 


Improvement by Gradual 
Progression Thought Best 

It was, therefore, decided that 
possibly the best course for the 
pilots to pursue would be to urge 
that the methods and _ practices 
employed by the Air Traffic Divi- 
sion be improved by gradual pro- 
gression, based on practical sug- 
gestions and comments of all 
those vitally concerned. This 
method of handling the situation 
was heartily concurred in by those 
in control of air traffic. 


Constructive Results Augur 
Well for Similar Meetings 

In view of the very constructive 
results that the pilots have had 


in their meetings with the air 
traffic officials it was generally 
agreed that further meetings 


should be held from time to time 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
the difficulties on both sides with 
the view of making changes based 
on the needs evidenced in actual 
practice. All were in  agree- 
ment that the best possible method 
of improving air traffic to the 
greatest possible extent would be 
to continue periodical meetings 
during which both sides could fee! 
free to really take down their hai: 
and make each other acquainted 
with the actual results of current- 
ly employed methods. Everyone i 
also in agreement that the Air 
Traffic Division of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority has no easy job 
and, everything considered, includ- 
ing the fact that they started fro: 
scratch with no precedence to go 
on, their success to date is com 
mendable. 
Pilots Association 
Well Represented 

Those representing the Air Line 
Pilots Association at the May 15 
conference were Pilots E. P. Lott, 
UAL; W. H. Proctor, AA; A. 
Mills, Braniff; H. P. Little, UAL; 
and V. L. Hoganson, C&S; David 
L, Behncke, President, ALPA. 


Entire Official Family of Air 
Traffic Division Present 

Those representing the Air 
Traffic Division were Eugene Sib- 
ley, Chief, Communications Sec- 
tion; G. A. Gilbert, Chief, Airway 
Traffic Control Section; F. L. 
Smith, Chief, Airport Traffic Con- 
trol Section; J. L. Huber, Ass’t. 
Chief, Airway Traffic Control Sec- 
tion; C. M. Smith, Communica- 
tions, and Air Traffic Control Cen- 
ter Supervisors: L. P. deArce, 
Oakland; H. F. Cole, Cleveland; 
E. R. Mehrling, Newark; H. D. 
Copland, Detroit; R. E. Sturte- 
vant, Burbank; H. H. McFarlane, 
Pittsburgh; C. T. Tolpo, Fort 
Worth; E. A. Westlake, Salt Lake 
City; C. J. Stock, St. Louis; R. S. 
Roose, Atlanta; R. E. Eccles, Chi- 
cago; L. E. Warren, Washington; 
J. V. Tighe, Proposed Manager, 
Seattle. 

—David L. Behneke. 








We hope the fish bite as well. 
(The golf bug bit the rest of us.) 
Roger Folwell walking around 
with a satisfied look. The reason 
is obvious: 8% pounds of the 
most beautiful baby girl in the 
world. 
Two Rumors to Work On 

Confidentially I heard: The 
Army will have some very attrac- 
tive offers for Reserve Officers 
very soon. Only unmarried offi- 
cers will be eligible. (If they 
don’t cut that out in Europe, 1 
will be too soon.) The UAL cop! 
lots will get a raise in pay. Now 
work on those two rumors awhile! 
Iron Pilot Still 
Can’t Land 

Speaking of ground control, as 
lone as the auto-pilot can’t wear 
head ,nones and we can still 
land (?) and take-off, we’re pret- 
ty sure we won’t be replaced for 4 
while, but since invention is the 
solution of the impossible, | 
wouldn’t yell too loud. 
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CAA OPENS NEW EXPERIMENTAL AND TESTING STATION 
—GIFT FROM CITY OF INDIANAPOLIS 

The new Civil Aeronautics Authority Experimental Station and 
airport which the City of Indianapolis has constructed for the exclu- 
sive use of the Authority in testing aids to air navigation and safety 
+e err for aircraft, were formally turned over to the Authority 
by Mayor Reginald Sullivan of Indianapolis, and accepted by Robert 
H. Hinckley, Chairman of the Authority, in ceremonies at the airport 
on Monday, May 29, at 2 p. m. 

Clinton M. Hester, Administrator of the Authority, discussed 
the work to be done at Indianapolis at a luncheon at the Indianapolis 
Athletic Club preceding the ceremonies. 

Two Long Runways Provide Four Direction Landings 

Located just “west of the Municipal Airport, the property is part 
of a 1,000-acre tract which the city originally set aside for airport 
purposes. Both airport and hangar were constructed in accordance 
with CAA specifications. The field has two 4,000-foot runways, pro- 
viding for landings in four directions. The combined hangar and 
shop is 150 by 120 feet, with a two-story space, 30 by 120 for extra 
shops and offices. 

At present the experimental equipment consists of a completely 
developed instrument landing system, an ultra-high radio frequency 
range, and a runway equipped with systems of landing lights designed 
to provide better visual assistance in bad weather landings. 

Features Available for Blind Landing 

The instrument landing system, first to be tested, is a refinement 
of the basic system developed by the Bureau of Standards some years 
ago. It is described as representing all the best available features of 
several blind landing plans. 

Hundreds of experiments will be conducted at Indianapolis in the 
next two months in an effort to determine whether this system as it 
stands, or one of the many others being tested at the present time, or 
any combination of these, can eventually be adopted as standard by 
the Authority. The present installation can be applied to any instru- 
ment landing system by changing the receivers on the planes and the 
glide _ transmitter on the ground. No other equipment need be 
changed. 

New Station to Speed Up Present Experimental Work 

Indianapolis being at the intersection of three air lines, and but a 
comparatively short distance from Chicago, the terminal point for sev- 
eral other air lines, the ultra-high radio range has been used most 
effectively in the past two months. The acquisition of the station has 
ma de it possible for the Authority to speed up the study of airport 

ghting, particularly with regard to the illumination of runways in 
bad weather. 
Construction Started a Year Ago 

Construction of the station and airport was started a year ago 

anc id from now on all the Authority’s experimental and test projects 

ill be carried on there. Heretofore the CAA has had to use facil- 
ities wherever it could obtain them, a handicap which has made co- 
ordination of results difficult. 

Two experimental airplanes are assigned to the station, one a 
Waco with tricycle landing gear used mainly for the ultra- -high radio 
work, and the other a Stinson equipped with conventional landing 
gear used in the instrument Janding: work. 


ALCOHOL AND THE AIRMAN 


Fourth installment of the article, “Alcohol and the Airman,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph Greene. 
Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 

The effects of alcohol on breath- | therefore, be associated with alka- 
ing (small amounts) are not very] losis or salt and acidosis accom- 
significant. When mental factors | panying over and under breathing. 
are controlled, even small doses| These facts are of great import- 
of aleohol bring about a definite| ance to the airman because of 
decrease in the respiratory vol-|somewhat similar variations in 
ume. The volume of air breathed} breathing due to the diminished 
following small doses of alcohol is| oxygen at high altitude. The air- 
ither unchanged or slightly dimin-| man may on first reaching the 
ished. It is quite certain that large | high altitude over ventilate lungs 
doses of alcohol result in a defi-| in attempting to get more oxygen 
nite depression of the brain cen-| and thereby blow off too much 
ter which regulates breathing and | carbon dioxide resulting in an aci- 
a decreased pulmonary ventilation | dosis and depression of respiration. 
(less air breathed in and out of | Alcohol greatly increases these va- 
the lungs). In very acute cases|riations in breathing at high al- 
of alcoholism, unconsciousness us-|titude and seriously handicaps the 
ually results from a paralysis of | airman’s adjustment. 
the centers in the brain which reg- The factors in digestion which 
ulates breathing. might be influenced by alcohol 

In the acute stages of alcoholic | are: 1. the secretion outpouring of 
excess one may frequently observe | the digestive juices, saliva and gas- 
an increase in the rate and depth | tric juices, (2) the churning move- 

f ments of the digestive organs, par- 


f respiration or very heavy and 
abored breathing. This is be-| ticularly the stomach, which nor- 











cause the breathing center re-| mally aid digestion but when ab- 
ponds to impulses coming to it| normal hinder it and cause pain, 
through the sensory nerves with| and (3) the actual chemical trans- 


which we feel as well as the chem- | 
ical changes in the blood. Fol- 
lowing the taking of alcohol the 
blood becomes more acid proba- 
bly because the nerve centers be- 
come less sensitive to the presence 
of acid in the blood. As is well 
known, it is one of the functions 
of the lungs to acquire oxygen and 
liminate carbon dioxide which is 
the volatile or gas-like part of an 
icid. The brain centers of breath- 
ing respond to the presence of acid 
stimulation and cause over breath- 
ing. Under the influence of alco- 
hol the brain breathing center be- 
comes numb or narcotized and 
therefore less sensitive to these us- 
ual stimuli. Under such conditions 
carbon dioxide is eliminated in in- 


formation of food stuffs undergo- 
ing absorption after being pro- 
foundly changed by the action of 
the digestive juices. 

When alcohol reaches the stom- 
ach it arouses a considerable secre- 
tion of a juice partly due to a di- 
rect irritation of the wall of the 
stomach but largely through a spe- 
cific action on the tissue cells 
which manufacture the digestive 
juices. This has been- proven by 
many experiments on man, who in 
consequence of disease or injury, 
had had artificial openings made in 
their stomachs through which alco- 
hol could be introduced without 
the patient knowing it. In ani- 
mal experiments, a part of the 
stomach can be separated by a 
sufficient amounts and a condition | surgical procedure from the rest 
of acidosis of blood supervenes.| of the stomach. When alcohol is 
The marked variations in breath-| given by the mouth, active secre- 
ing under alcoholic excess may,'tion follows. 
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council should receive a plaque 
from Bernarr McFadden. 

Odds We Land, Even We Don’t 

“As stated before, business in 
this section is very good. It even 
extends to the Traffic conditions 
above and around the Ft. Worth 
airport. The Richey Flying Serv- 
ice has a brand new fleet of pea- 
poppers in action training a flock 
of college boys how to become the 
sinews in Uncle Sam’s strong right 
arm in case of a tiff overseas. 
Now this in itself is a very com- 
mendable thing. But it seems 
that the boys have been instructed 
to stay on the runways as well as 
in the groove and any air line ship 
that might be arrogant enough to 
try and wedge in a landing before 
running out of gas and groceries 
is an insolent interloper and rank 
outsider and should be treated as 
such. The boys line up one, two, 
three, four, and take off and land 
in that order. All in all it is a 
mighty tight little monopoly and 
a senate committee might find 
skulduggery here that the corpor- 
ations never heard of. Along 
about four o’clock of any balmy 
afternoon it is a sight for sore 
eyes to see American, Braniff, and 
Delta all circling the field in loose 
formation patiently waiting for 
one of the boys to get tired or a 
Cub to bend a wheel, and match- 
ing pennies to see who gets the 
first chance to ease down a load 
of passengers and mail. Now near- 
ly all the pilots who have become 
embroiled in these simulated com- 
bat conditions are firm believers 
in fair play but after about four 
laps over the stockyards on a hot 
afternoon with a southerly wind 
calm patience begins to recede and 
hot anger begins to rear its ugly 
head. It might be well for the 
Richey Flying Service to realize 
that in case of a tie, a Cub 
wouldn’t even taken second place. 
Capt. Hughes Taffy Pull Social 
Event of Season 

Well, that just about cleans up 
the news from this council for 
this month. There are a few last 
minute items that just came in via 
*phone but these must wait while 
your correspondent hastens to join 
the rest of the boys that are in 
town at the social event of the 
week, a taffy pull at the home of 
Captain Dan Hughes, where Dick 
Lowry has promised to give his 
recipe for lemon fudge cake. 

As this is your humble corres- 
pondent’s first attempt at report- 
ing the news it is to be earnestly 
desired that all mistakes of ig- 
norance or omission will be treat- 
ed with indulgence. It has been 
said that a man biting a dog is 
news, however that is all wrong. 
It should be, “a man biting his 
nails trying to locate the news.” 
However, this scribe attempted a 
straight-forward treatment of 
facts, chronicled in all solemn dig- 
nity with a high regard for ver- 
acity and no attempts at levity. So 
long. 








Shoemaker 


(Continued from Page 3) 
first officers these days. We 
dragged Earl Ellis back after a 
year on the farm where he was 
trying to raise potatoes in Penn- 
sylvania where only rocks can 
grow. Also we have another Ellis 
from Boston, Neilson from Minne- 
apolis, Watkins from “heavy dew” 
Glendale, Walls from Milwaukee, 
and Baird from the deep South. 
We are losing some of our boys to 
Canadian Colonial; namely, Herbie 
Clark, McKay, Mitchell, and Og- 
den. Slim Purdy and Rickards are 
also flying the ski-plane. 

Phil Reynolds is back from a 
little Cruise to Havana on one of 
Hitler’s boats. Bill Shannon was 
in the Southland too where he 
drove and took a boat trip from 
there. He does not seem to tell 
the truth about what he really 
did down there. He took a race 
track suit with him so we sort of 
guess what he was up to. 

As far as I know there have 
been few additions to the fam- 
ilies. It seems like all the keyholes 
are stuffed up these days. It 
makes life tough for a corre- 
spondent — just no news to re- 
port this month. 





Rare Cause 


Results Fatally 


Fire in the pilots’ control cabin 
resulting in loss of control of the 
aircraft is given as the probable 
cause of the accident to a North- 
west Airlines Lockheed Zephyr 
monoplane near Miles City, Mon- 
tana in a report recently transmit- 
ted to the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority by the Air Safety Board. 

Both members of the crew, 
Captain C. B. Chamberlain and 
First Officer R. B. Norby, as well 
as the plane’s two passengers, 
Mrs. Clara Morris and R. S. Zah- 
niser were killed and the plane 
was completely demolished in the 
crackup. 

Although the report says that 
“the exact origin and source of 
the fire is undetermined” circum- 
stantial evidence disclosed by the 
Safety  Board’s investigation 
strongly indicates that it was a 
leaking valve in a pressure fuel 
line passing under the floor of the 
control cabin. It states that “im- 
proper location and installation of 
that portion of the aircraft’s 
cross-feed fuel system which 
passed through the fuselage” was 
a contributing factor to the acci- 
dent. The report adds: 
Recommend Fuel System Change 

“Tt is recommended that, that 
part of the cross-feed fuel sys- 
tem of the Lockhead 14-H air- 
craft which passes through the 
fuselage, be relocated, and the in- 
stallation improved so as to pro- 
vide for the drainage outside the 
fuselage of any gasoline leakage 
which might occur, and to provide 
for the elimination from the fuse- 
lage of any gasoline fumes which 
might accumulate as a result of 
such leakage.” 

Evidence obtained during inves- 
tigation of the accident clearly in- 
dicated that the fire started prior 
to the time the plane struck the 
ground. Officials of the air line 
have taken steps to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar accident 
by eliminating the cross-feed fuel 
system from all other planes of 
this type which they are operat- 
ing. 





Shuttling Capitol 
City Clipper 


By JOHN STEWART 
Council No. 5, UAL 
Portland, Oregon 


Last month Crouch, Smith, and 
I flew CX-SL, trading with Shelly, 
Worthington, and Baird, who flew 
our run for qualification. The 
high point for these flights was 
the three round trips in the Cap- 
itol City Clipper, a local affection- 
ate name for the CX-DV shuttle. 
I spent an afternoon at our Chey- 
enne shops and came out with a 
greater appreciation of the part 
our overhaul depot plays in the 
job of safety. If the aeroplane 
doesn’t fly, ETC., the best pilot 
in the world can’t, ETC., either. 
Two gadgets impressed me. One 
was a spark plug tester developed 
by Test Pilot Ralph Johnson, who 
has since gone with the Douglas 
Company. It works like a print- 
ing press and puts 140 pounds of 
air on a plug while it is being 
fired. Two levers, clean and fast. 
The other is the new loop devel- 
oped at Cheyenne. Two tubes are 
bent in a cirele and fastened. to- 
gether in such a way as to make 
350° of a 7” circle. Into this 2” 
opening are put spaces that insu- 
late and through the holes in the 
center of the spacers are strung 
fourteen turns of insulated wire 
which make the loop. This just 
about fills the spacer and I can’t 
see yet how they get the last two 
or three turns of wire in. (It was- 
n’t demonstrated). It is very light 
when finished, and water proof. 

The Capitol City Clipper is a 40 
minute run between the capitol of 
Colorado and Wyoming. The west- 
erly wind flows down the front 
range of the Rocky Mountains at 
an average rate of 35 miles an 
hour. It drops seven or eight 
thousand feet and rises in tem- 
perature some 15° which gives it 





First to Sign— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ican Airlines System Board of Ad- 
justment, which in itself, because 
of being the first, involved much 
hard work and careful study to 
complete. The Employment Con- 
tract has thirty-nine provisions 
and covers forty pages of double 
spaced copy, exclusive of the Ad- 
justment Board Agreement, which 
was also quite extensive and legal 
in nature. The most outstanding 
feature of the agreements is that 
they are conspicuously void of so- 
called “sleepers” and “weasel 
words.” 

Company Officials Deserve Much 
Credit and Pilots Are Pleased 
These documents are written in 
common, everyday language which 
doesn’t require lawyers to deciph- 
er or interpret—we hope. The most 
irrefutable argument to prove that 
it is a job well done is contained 
in the fact that while it was not 
actually signed until May 15, it 
has been in effect and successfully 
operating since October 1, 1938. 
The progressive-minded American 
Airlines officials can be justly 
proud and deserve much credit for 
being the first to sign employment 
agreements with their pilots. The 
pilots are happy to be covered by 
good agreements outlining their 
working conditions and - providing 
a method for prompt and orderly 
settlement of all disputes growing 
out of grievances, or out of the 
interpretation or application of 
their agreements. It was a long 
rocky road and now that they 
have arrived, they feel that all 
matters having to do with their 
working conditions have been sta- 
bilized to a point where they may 
reasonably look forward to a long 
period of healthy and _ beneficial 
relationship with their employer. 





R. R. Financing— 
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accounted for by the cost of ma- 
terials, fuel, taxes, interest, and 
dividends. 


‘Railroads Rank 21st in Wages Paid 


The railroads rank twenty-first 
among all American industries in 
the average hourly wages paid. 
The average hourly rate paid to 
approximately one million ,rail- 
road workers is but 73e an hour. 
By way of comparison, the auto- 
mobile manufacturers pay an av- 
erage of 92c an hour, manufac- 
turers of farm machinery, 74.7c 
an hour, blast furnace, steel 
workers, and rolling mills, 88¢ an 
hour. 

Again by way of contrast, 
in 1920, out of every dollar rail- 
road labor got 55.4¢ and thus has 
suffered a decline of lle over a 
period of seventeen years. 

At the same time employment 
on railroads declined from 2,022,- 
900 in 1920 to 940,000 in 1937. 
63% Increase in Efficiency 

In 1920, for every dollar paid 
the men in wages, the men han- 
dled 111.4 revenue ton-miles of 
freight. In 1937, for every dollar 
paid in wages, 181.6 ton-miles of 
freight was handled. This repre- 
sents an increase in efficiency of 
63% 

From the foregoing it may be 
seen that the ills of the railroads 
eannot be charged against labor. 
These figures also seem to show 
that there is an ample margin 
over and above the cost of labor 
to pay an adequate return on the 
capital invested if the business is 
properly managed. A good guess 
as to the real cause of their dif- 
ficulty, if there is a cause other 
than the economic condition of 
the country as a whole, would be 
that the railroads are overcapital- 
ized and consequently are unable 
to pay the interest on their obliga- 
tions. —Edward G. Hamilton 








a turbulence for clear air, rivaled 
only by the Reno Valley. There 
are four or more flying fields 
around the Denver airport, includ- 
ing a big half completed army 
base, all within five miles. Such 
concentration should give some 
jolly times to look forward to 
when and if everyone decided to 
fly at once. The CC makes three 
round trips every 24 hours. Oh, 
boy! 
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NW Installs New 
Oxygen Masks 


By K. R. MARTIN 


Council No. 54, NWA 
Seattle, Wash. 


of this writing 
practically all our luxury liners 
have been equipped with oxygen 
and accessories necessary for con- 
venient and practical dispensing. 

This last winter has definitely 
proved the necessity for improved 
methods of administering oxygen 
to crew members. The mask, de- 
veloped by Dr. Lovelace of the 
Mayo Clinic, seems to work satis- 
factorily, in that it is not neces- 
sary to either breathe or expel 
oxygen through the mouth. The 
latter method is known to have a 
detrimental effect on expensive 
dental work as well as being un- 
comfortable and an_ unnatural 
means of assimilating oxygen. 
Pilot and Copilot 
Still Free to Gossip 

Our new mask is a one piece 
unit employing a_ breather bag. 
This device is shaped so that oxy- 
gen is taken directly into the nos- 
trils leaving the lips exposed for 
radio contacts and conversation 
between crew members without 
removing the mask. It is regret- 
ted that this innovation did not ap- 
pear last November, as a large per- 
centage of last winter’s flights 
were conducted at high altitudes 
to keep our airplanes out of nu- 
merous icing conditions. 

Pilots Completing Tests 

All Captains are deadheading 
East for the purpose of checking 
out on the DC3 and to subject 
themselves to a thorough physical 
examination at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester. This will include an 
altitude reaction test under simu- 
lated conditions to determine the 
amount of oxygen required by the 
average individual. 

Among those from the Western 
Division who have completed the 
above checks are Captains Ruesch- 
enberg, Hale, Ritchie, and Moore. 
This program should be complet- 
ed by the end of this month. 
Newkirk and Brush on 
New Adventures 

Ed Newkirk has stepped from 
the harness of this company into 
that of the Army Air Corps for 
an extensive period of active duty. 

Bob Brush brushed the snow- 
balls from his uniform and decid- 
ed California would be a more 
suitable place for domicile. He 
has taken a position as pilot on 
the staff of the Douglas Aircraft 
Corp. 

It May Be the Weather! 
We Wouldn’t Know 

When it comes to infant produc- 
tion, the Western Division is far 
above par. If the present rate is 
maintained future vacancies for 
First Officers will be filled as far 
as human imagination can see. 
That is, of course, if Captain Pol- 
hamus keeps presenting the world 
with twin boys. 

Word about town gives the im- 
pression that First Officer Lindsay 
is about to offer competition to the 
Polhamuses. 

First Officer Corrigan has donx 
very well by himself, having been 
honored with a sweet little girl of 
7 pounds, 4 ounces. Mrs. Corri- 
gan, of course, did the honoring. 

Captain Judd can still be no- 
ticed mumbling to himself as tc 
how it should have been a boy, not 
a girl. His chest, however, is stil! 
bulging beyond normal after all 
these weeks since being presented 
with a beautiful (favoring Mrs 
Judd) daughter. One thing is very 
certain, though, in this profession 
we never give up, Eh Skipper? 
Trout Ponds for 
Convenience, Not Fish 

Captain Mitchell is very seldom 
seen of late. Undoubtedly this is 
due to his recent purchase of a 
palatial estate on Puget Sound. He 
is, in all probability, constructing 
trout ponds in his patio for more 
practical reasons than one can im- 
agine. I might be so bold as to 
say my trout fishing will be done 
in solitude, as Mitch will be spend- 
ig his surplus energy pacing 
foors to the tune of baby wails 
this summer. Therefore, the above 
mentioned trout ponds—for con- 
venience. 


At the time 
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acts. The labor law resulting 
from the administration and inter- 
pretation of these acts cannot go 
beyond protecting the rights of 
the employes. It cannot develop 
into a body of industrial law gov- 
erning relations of employers and 
employes from day to day or the 
terms and conditions under which 
working people may be employed. 
It must stop at the point of pro- 
tecting the right to collective bar- 
gaining and cannot extend to the 
subject matter of the bargaining 
or to the details of living and op- 
erating under collective bargain- 
ing arrangements. 

The law of the so-called labor 
relations acts is in some respects 
like the stories in popular novels. 
It assumes a happy ending. When 
the employes are guaranteed the 
same right to organization that 
the employers enjoy, and when the 
two are brought together by a 
legal obligation to bargain collec- 
tively, then the law, like the story, 
stops. Presumably management 


ever after. But those who 


adjustments that have to be made 
when they begin living together. 
Similarly, the really important la- 
bor law is to be found in the rules 
and arrangements made by man- 
agement and employes after they 
have agreed to work together on a 
collective bargaining basis. 
Railway Labor Act Embodies 
Labor Relations Policy 

For the railroad and air trans- 
portation industries, Congress, af- 
ter half a century of experimenta- 


tions policy that serves not only to 
protect the bargaining rights of 
employes but also to govern the 
relationship of employers and em- 
ployes when collective bargaining 
is established and maintained. The 


sions of the Railway Labor Act as 
amended in 1934. This Act pro- 
hibits the same unfair labor prac- 
tices that are prohibited by the la- 
bor relations acts. It makes them 
misdemeanors punishable by fine 


enforcement of these provisions is 
not entrusted to the National Me- 
diation Board, which administer 
the Act. Provision is made for 
United States district attorneys to 
prosecute violations. Because the 
railway and air transportation 
companies, with very rare excep- 
tions, do not attempt to interfere 
with the organization and bargain- 
ing rights of their employes, the 
National Mediation Board is given 
no duties in connection with the 
enforcing legal rights, and the 
prosecuting authorities of the 
Government have very few cases 
involving charges of violations. 

The Railway Labor Act, there- 
fore, does not minimize the im- 
portance of legal protection of or- 
ganization and bargaining rights 
of the employes. It assumes that 
these are basically necessary; but 
it does not end the story there. It 
goes far beyond the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act 
and deals with the problems in- 
volved in the process of arriving 
at collective bargains as well as 
with the difficulties of maintain- 
ing collective agreements after 
they have been made. It provides 
for the adjustment of disputes 
during the course of bargaining 
by conference of representatives 
of the parties themselves, by me- 
diation through a government 
agency, and by voluntary arbitra- 
tion with the assistance of the 
Government. 

It also sets up a National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board, which is 
in effect an industrial court with 
authority to make final and bind- 
ing decisions in disputes arising 
out of the interpretation or appli- 
cation of collective bargaining 
agreements; and it provides emer- 
gency boards for handling emer- 
gency cases when all other proce- 
dures for settlement of disputes 
have failed. It is these provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act which 
have been largely responsible for 
the maintenance of peace in the 


and workers will then live happily | ; 
are | 

familiar with what happens after | 
the hero and heroine are married | 
know that the real story lies in the | 


or imprisonment or both; but the} 


THEN WE TOOK THE “JUNK” AND 
SAILED FROM HONG KONG TO N. Y. 
VIA SINGAPORE AND CAPE TOWN 


We all try to get a lot of fun out of life. Some have strange ways 
of going about it. The question is often asked, “What would you do if 
you had a million dollars?” Well, what would you do? Probably only 
what you have always dreamed of doing and then that would become 
commonplace and you would still have to rely on your world of make- 
believe to be entirely unshackled. 

Time-established customs and conventions rule our actions more 
than we ordinarily realize. You can’t do this,—you mustn’t do that,— 








jand my, my, that just isn’t being done, etc., etc. So we rebel and go 
| gypsying and vagabonding, following the winding caravans and white 
| sails into the Shangri-la of make-believe. 

| Here is a letter and a story from a pilot who is doing just as he 
| pleases. He writes from 57° 50’ E. longitude, crossing the Equator en 
| route from Hong Kong to New York via Singapore and Cape Town. 
| Time—six weeks more or less—what difference does it make? And, oh, 
|yes! About his pet, Oscar, who is following the boat—a sea-going shark 
| with soulful eyes znd plenty of patience. Well, don’t let a little thing 
| like this knock your “do-as-you-please-make-believe” into a cocked hat. 
The flight plan of this pilot is reams and reams in length and we 
hope he makes it. We look forward to seeing him and his strange craft 
|at the New York World’s Fair ... that is, if Oscar, the patient, soul- 
| ful eyed shark, doesn’t have his innings first. 


tion, has worked out a labor rela- | 


policy is embodied in the provi-| 


But enough of these ramblings. We are sure that you will find 
Pilot Rex E. Purcell’s description of his wanderlust wanderings inter- 
estingly described in the following letter and story: 

East of Africa, at Sea. 

Near the Sey Chelles 
Dave: March 3rd, 1939. 
This is to inform you of my leaving the Philippine Islands. I 
have an extended leave and can return anytime—but at present I 
have no particular desire of returning for at least a year or so. I can’t 
say that the climate of the P. I. is very healthful—hence the long 
vacation. 

I don’t want to take much of your time but must tell you of the 
trip I am taking now. I am part owner and one of a crew of six 
sailing a Chinese Junk (or San Pan) from Hong Kong to New York 
via Singapore and Cape Town. 


Dear 





At present we have been at sea over two months, the past forty 
days without landing. We want to stop at the Sey Chelles but the 
weather is not so good—soo-o-0, we may be at sea another six weeks. 
Sure would like to go ashore. ? ? ? 

We are getting mes O. K., though, and having a helluva time. 
I only wish that it could be possible for you or some of the boys 
that like fishing to be along. We have passed wonderful fishing 
waters and will pass many more. (I hope!) 

We have no auxiliary power—so you see sometimes we are be- 
calmed but that doesn’t make so much difference as we have plenty of 
time. This sure is a good tonic for one with plenty of home worries. 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 
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Ledbetter— 


(Continued from Page 2) 
cious tomatoes and cucumbers and 
watching with anticipation as the 
corn grew taller and taller. 

July came and nothing hap- 
pened, August came and nothing 
happened, then on the tenth of 
August, Bill came dashing up to 
the house with a basket of half 
ripe tomatoes and gave me one. 

In September, I sent the cook 
out to the garden on a foraging 
expedition and she came back with 
two ears of corn, one of which 
was mostly eaten up by worms. 

Everything else, she said, was 
gone. 

In October I ended this bitter 
experience with share croppers by 
going out and cutting down the 
corn stalks and cleaning up the 
remains of OUR garden. 

“River, Stay Away 
From My Door” 

Well, winter came and it seems 
that one day we had about three 
and one-half inches of rain and 
the next few days the Cumberland 
river went on a rampage and one 
morning Bill woke up, or rather 
Bill’s wife woke him up to the 
fact that their house wasn’t on the 
Cumberland but was in the Cum- 
berland, Bill started singing ‘‘Riv- 
er, Stay Away from My Door,” 
but Mrs. Bill said it was too late 
now, he should have started sing- 
ing three days ago, or better still 
he should have started moving, so 
Bill became a refugee from the 
flood. 

The sum and substance of the 
whole thing is that the Moores 
moved to higher ground, and 
bought loads of unpainted furni- 
ture for Bill to paint. 

Now Bill has a new garden spot 
about one quarter of a mile from 
his cliff house and between his 
running down to work the garden 
and running back to paint the fur- 
niture, does he run and is he 


Flash!! “Jap” Has New 
Rock Crusher 

Flash!! Jap Lee has a new 
tractor which he uses to work the 
the rocks on his rock farm. 

In Newark the other day I came 
upon the most startling bit of phe- 
nomena that it has been my pleas- 
ure to witness in a long, long 
time. I was sitting in room 1019 
at the Douglas Hotel, musing over 
the current rumors, and the fu- 
tility of life in general, when in 
walked Harold Matheny. 

“Well,” I says, “what do you 
know for sure, Harold?” Harold 
took off his hat, walked over to the 
bed and sat down on the side of it, 
looked at me with a quick, quisi- 
cal glance and then looked out the 
expansive window of the room and 
after about as long as it takes to 
smoke a good cigarette turned to 
me and said, “Duke, I don’t know 
a thing.” 

Boys, Harold is in a rut. 

You Can Always Tell: 

A new First Officer by the 
much-too-large cap, the clean uni- 
form, and the startled expression 
he wears. 

An old stewardess by the great 
number of things and stuff she 
drops and spills. 

A non-revenue passenger by 
the great number of demands he 
makes of the stewardess. 

A new Captain by the small 
size cap he wears since his promo- 
tion started his head expanding. 

A poor meteorologist by his 
positive attitude concerning a 
forecast, or front. 

An agent or dispatcher by the 
longing look that plays over his 
face when one of the Baby Doll 
stewardesses walks in. 

—And we have no Bananas Today 


Just received a letter from 
Headquarters that says to read all 
of your Association mail and know 
what’s going on, and down at the 
bottom of the first page it says 
that American Airlines’ pilots are 
to get $250.00 for their two weeks’ 
vacation period, and then I look 
at the letter I just received from 
the company that says all vaca- 
tions are cancelled until further 
notice, and I just laff and laff 
’cause I know there ain’t going 
to be any vacations. 





That’s all. 
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Transportation— 


(Continued from Page 4) 

are excluded, because they have 
been able to bring sufficient pres- 
sure to bear on the floor to be ex- 
cluded, and it really comes down 
to the fact that the Mississippi 
Valley is simply not sufficiently 
important to be traded with by 
the Committee.” 

Evidently Senator Wheeler like- 
wise felt that the omission of air 
carriers at this stage was only 
temporary. Speaking of the gen- 
eral plan of coordination he said: 

“T say that the regulation of 
transportation, whether by air or 
by water or by rail, if we desire 
to have a unified transportation 
system in this country, ought to 
be placed in the hands of a com- 
mission that stands before the 
ountry with never a breath of 

-andal against it.” 

Another statement of Mr. 
Wheeler’s is worth quoting here. 
In regard to the attitude of the 
resident, Mr. Wheeler said: 

“T may say that the pending bill 

not my measure. I merely in- 

oduced it. If the senators desire 
know, it was at the request of 
President of the United 


” 


States. 
No Immediate Danger for CAA 
From the foregoing it seems to 
e apparent that there is no im- 
nediate danger of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority being done 
with. Neither is there 


way any 
definite plan for merging the 
Authority with the Interstate 
‘ommerce Commission. At the 


ume time, it is not definitely as- 
ired that at some time in the 
‘uture air transportation will not 
be transferred to the jurisdiction 
f the I. C. C. It may be recalled 
that when the Reorganization Bill 
was debated the McCarran amend- 
ment to remove air transportation 
from a_ possible reorganization 
was defeated. At that time Sena- 
yy Byrnes who presumably spoke 
or the Administration remarked: 

“The amendment now offered 

(McCarran amendment) assumes 

that the President is going to 

transfer the Authority to some 
ther department of government. 

I have no knowledge that this is 
ue. There is no reason for as- 
ming it to be true.” 

However, later on he said: 

“I will say that were all the 
inctions (of the CAA) quasi- 
idicial I should have no objec- 
ion at all to exempting the Au- 
ority; but when it is one-fourth 
lasi-judicial and three-fourths ad- 
inistrative at some time between 
ow and 1941 after there has 
en a survey the Senator himself 

McCarran) may conclude that it 
wise to do something about the 

\uthority and he should not be 
nied that opportunity.” 

No Immediate Cause for Worry 
At least air carriers have noth- 
g to fear at the present time 
d in view of the scope of the 
rk of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
ority, the regulation of air 
insportation being more com- 
ste and far-reaching than that 
" any other form of transporta- 
n, and the fact that legislation 
vering them is comparatively 
ent, it is thought that it will 

quite some time before Con- 
SS or anyone else seriously con- 
lers making any change. 

Deletion of Air Transportation 

Lucky Break for Pilots 
The fact that air transportation 

included in the original co- 
lination of all transportation 
lls was, for a time, a source of 
nsiderable worry for Headquart- 
Had air transportation not 

n excluded, it would again 
ve been necessary to spend the 
itire summer in Washington 
eguarding the pilots’ labor pro- 

Visions that we fought so hard to 
clude in the Civil Aeronautics 

Act of 1938 and all previous laws. 

In this instance, the pilots and 

other air workers were in thor- 

ough accord with the air carrier 

companies and all efforts were di- 

rected to the same end which was 

to exclude air transportation from 
the pending transportation bills. 
Aside from everything else, it 
would have been utterly ridiculous 
to again have this entire legisla- 
tive structure torn down in 1939 
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DAVID J. LEWIS 


Lewis Replaces 
Leiserson As 


N MB Member 


Foreword: Speaking of versa- 
tility here’s one to ponder. Shake- 
speare once said, “All the world’s a 
stage, and all the men and women 
merely players. They have their 
exits and their entrances; and one 
man plays many parts.” During a 
long and useful life, Mr. Lewis has 
played many roles: Coal miner— 
lawyer—state senator—federal tar- 
iff commissioner—member of Unit- 
ed States Congress—and recently 
appointed member of the National 
Mediation Board. 


Appointment of David John 
Lewis to succeed Dr. William M. 
Leiserson on the National Media- 
tion Board has met with general 
approval. Even Senator Tydings 
from Maryland who opposed him 
in the Senatorial primaries of last 
year saw fit to deny any objection 
to his confirmation. With this ob- 
stacle removed the nomination 
was speedily approved by the Sen- 
ate on June 1, 1939. 

Coal Miner at Age of Nine 

Born on May 1, 1869 in Center 
County, Pennsylvania near Osce- 
ola Mills, David John Lewis, Dem- 
ocrat, Cumberland, Maryland, has 
led a long useful life dedicated to 
public service. At the age of nine 
he went to work in a coal mine 
and was there employed for four- 
teen years. During this time he 
learned to read in Sunday School 
and studied law. He was admit- 
ted to the bar at the age of twen- 
ty-three and practiced law at 
Cumberland. 

Enters Public Life at the Age of 33 

His public career commenced in 
1902 when he was elected to the 
Maryland Senate. He served in 
the Congress of the United States 
from 1911 to 1917. In 1917 he 
was appointed to the U. S. Tariff 
Commission by President Wilson 
where he served until 1925. He 
was again elected to Congress in 
1930 and served through the 73rd, 
74th and 75th. Congress. Last 
year he ran against Senator Mil- 
lard E. Tydings in the Senatorial 
primaries and was defeated. 
Receives Presidential Appointment 
at Age of 70 

At the age of seventy, Mr. Lew- 
is again enters public life this 
time as a member of the National 
Mediation Board. By experience 
and personality Mr. Lewis is re- 
garded to be an ideal man for the 
type of work he is now engaged 
in. While serving in Congress he 
advocated such progressive legis- 
lation as parcel post, railroad re- 
tirement and social security. By 
reason of his advanced years and 
long public life he brings to his 
new position a rich experience 
which should make him a worthy 
successor to the former occupant 
of the office. 








after everyone worked so hard to 
set it up in 1938. This legislation 
should be left intact at least long 
enough to see how the independ- 
ent agency it created, works out 
in actual practice. 


||to go to Headquarters for some 


Cockcroft— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


minded that Rich has always 
worked hard for all of us. Why 
can’t we get this subject open at 
meetings, at least for a proposal 


form of hearing about it? Could- 
n’t it be worked so that a vote 
could be taken by councils most 
affected, as to whether or not a 
man promoted out of active mem- 
bership should be retained as ac- 
tive when a council believes in his 
| worth to them? 


| Time for Inventory 


This issue should see Larry 
Trimble into the council with the 
rest of us. We now have a fine 
showing at NK and as soon as the 
summer schedules begin to fall 
into the pattern we ought to be 
able to have a real meeting and 
find out just who we have over. 
Having just ended up a so-called 
vacation I have gotten behind in 
company personalities. 


Yo Ho Ho and a Pint of Paint 


The gentle waves of the scum- 
filled Newark Harbor will soon 
see a new hull to dirty when 
“Dizzy-Dick” Hanson gets his yacht 
in for the summer. Plans call for 
the painting to be done by Capt. 
“Hell-ship’”’ Hanson and his crew 
of TWA pirates. If the painting 
is done in true nautical style that 
gang will turn out a camouflage 
job. Red Miller and Terry want 
to paint the bow, claim they have 
always wanted to paint Dick’s 
nose. What with Niswander, Fred- 
ericks, Hanson, Hess, Kratovil, 
Olson, and I don’t know how many 
others all sea-minded, we are apt 
to be spitting to windward and 
hitching our pants up before every 
take-off. 


Have You Tried the 
Fortune Tellers? 


By the way, American Air has 
officially informed its people of 
going to North Beach, expenses 
paid. Would anyone like to make 
a few dollars by telling all the 
home owners and_ single men 
whose girls are heavy on their 
hands, just when WE are going 
to move, if ever? The actual dope 
is eagerly sought by a number 
over here. If royalty and dopes 
always arrive late, we run the 
risk of being classed as ‘royalty’ 
(Oh Yeah!) if we don’t look out. 
Of course there is still a chance of 
falling into a hole over on the 
new airport and maybe we had 
better let the others test it. Es- 
pecially since we always try to 
deal above-board. MY, my, yes! 


Chance Stop 
Produces Friendship 


Last month a brand new ship, 
380, gleaming in all its pristine 
splendor without a sign of fin- 
gerprints or DE-ICERS had to 
land in Cleveland, and we had a 
chance to talk with one of the 
radiomen who works us over CV. 
We mean McThompson of Amer- 
ican, and those of you who have 
had CV to thank for odd bits of 
handy information etc., especial- 
ly when reception is bad, would 
enjoy meeting him. He is OK. 
He says they enjoy working us so 
let’s keep them thinking that way. 

Now to end this up we add the 
usual little gem for little gentle- 
men:—entitled, “A Pilot Writes 
His Girl a Note.” 

Balmy breezes blowing ’round, 
Green things breaking thru the 

ground. 

Kids are feeling growing pains, 
(Wonder when we. get new 

planes?) 

Song birds flutter thru the sky, 
Fleecy clouds are drifting by, 

Everything is stirring, waking, 
(Thunderstorms are in the mak- 

ing) 

Evening comes and gentle show- 

ers, 
Patter down upon the flowers, 

Romance breathes on summer 

nights, 
(Smoke obscures’ the 
lights.) 

I must close this message, Dear, 
Time for bed is drawing near, 

Summer makes me dull and 

drowsy, 


‘beacon 














(And the radio reception’s lousy!) 











“ABOUT PANDAS AND PANTS” 


It seems that a Panda named Bimbo recently took an unfair 
advantage of the breeches of Tommy Tomlinson, test pilot for 
TWA, to which incident this young fellow is now referring as “My 
most embarrassing moment.” The story goes something like this: 

Everything was progressing admirably with the business of sell- 
ing air travel to Bimbo on a recent air journey from the west coast 
to the Bronx Zoo in New York when suddenly Bimbo became greatly 
incensed because he was apparently not receiving all the “service 
with a smile” attention that air travelers have grown to expect. 
Whereupon he suddenly thrust a hairy paw at “Bring ’em back alive” 
Tomlinson’s breeches and chawed a goodly sized air travel souvenir 
right smack from the seat of this famous pilot’s pants. Well, think 
nothing of it, Tommy, it might have been worse—much worse. 

Bimbo is expected to be a mate for Pandora, the giant female 
Panda at the Bronx Zoo, that is, if the newcomer is a male. Judging 
from the clawing act, the reverse is highly probable. 


IT’S EASY WHEN YOU KNOW HOW IT’S DONE! 


Recently a woman passenger on an air liner roaring through the 
night, storms, tornadoes, earthquakes, etc., etc., with the pilot’s 
eyes glued to the crystal ball, became interested in just how 
these intrepid supermen find their way when very little can be seen 
from the cabin windows. After engaging several of the passengers 
in conversation on the subject, she peered out of the windows in an 
effort to answer this question to her own satisfaction. Suddenly her 
face lit up with the same kind of an expression as that of a pilot 
when the flight surgeon tells him he is good for another six months, 
and remarked with no little amount of enthusiasm, “Oh, my my! 
Now I know how they do it. The pilot just flies along between the 
little red light on the left wing tip and the little green light on the 
right wing tip. As long as he keeps flying between these two lights 
we couldn’t possibly get lost, we are bound to arrive safely.” 

Hold everything! 

Whereupon Hi Little would probably remark, “Lady, you forgot 
something. It is also necessary to stay ahead of that little red light 
on the tail.” 

* * * 


HELP? “OH, MY YES,” ALWAYS! 


Recently when Copilot Jimmy Shutt, PCA, was asked if his first 
pilot, Bud Baker, helped out much in the cockpit, Jimmy said: 
“Oh, my yes! He even consents to hold the wheel long enough 
to let me light a cigarette.” 
* * * 


NORTH, EAST, SOUTH, WEST OF WHERE? 

Copilot Casey Pierman, PCA, recently reported his position on 
the radio when visibility was low, ‘‘We are over south west, north 
east of Pittsburgh.” Whereupon the eyes of a radio operator who 
was glued to a set of headphones, crossed and recrossed and when 
he caught his breath he screamed into the mike, “Jeepers, creepers 
where in the devil are you south west, north east of Pittsburgh?” 

Pierman answered, ‘“‘Put the stick forward, you are spinning in a 
fog. I am over Southwest, the name of a town and it is northeast of 
Pittsburgh.” 
* * * 

ANYTHING BUT THAT ° 

Pat weaving home after a big night on the high seas during which 
he had taken on a few too many, stumbled and fell, breaking the 
bottle that was reposing in his hip pocket. Feeling something trick- 
ling down his leg, he remarked with a look of terror, “By God, I hope 
that’s blood.” 

* * * 


THE COPILOT SHOULD HAVE KNOWN BETTER 


Pilot H. Stark, PCA, inventor extraordinary of aerial navigation- 
al devices, homing charts and what have you, is reported to have re- 
cently experienced some slight difficulty pin-pointing his position at 
the exact intersection of the latitudinal and longitudinal lines on the 
map while defying gravity. His copilot, in an effort to lend assistance, 
suggested that he utilize one of his never-failing homing devices. 
Whereupon Stark indignantly glanced down at his sleeve on which 
reposed numerous stars, bars, and service stripes representing 1000’s 
upon 1000’s of hours in the air, curtly reminded the copilot that his 
navigation devices were not needed because a man couldn’t possibly 
get lost with so many decorations. 

We think you’ve got something there, Howard! 

* * * 
“LISTENING TO THE ARTERIES HARDEN” 
Recently promoted First Pilot Don George of Braniff Airways, 
while recently receiving the plaudits of his fellow sufferers, re- 
marked dryly: 

“Well, after all, didn’t I have it coming? Haven’t I been hang- 
ing around the front porches of these flying contraptions for years 
listening to old-time first pilots’ arteries harden, hoping that they 
would retire so that I could be promoted?” 

True enough, Don, but fate has the strange habit of quickly put- 
ting the shoe on the other foot. Now some young highly-ambitious 
copilot has his stethoscope glued to your plumbing waiting for you 
to retire. " 

* * 


THERE IS SAFETY IN NUMBERS—OR IS THERE? 

Upon arrival in Seattle for the purpose of investigating the 
stratosphere crash, Tom Hardin is reported to have said in answer to 
an inquiry on the part of a reporter as to the cause of the crash: 
“It couldn’t possibly have been pilot error because there were too 
many pilots on board.” 

* * * 
ATTENTION ALL YOU “SLOW DRAWS”! 

The custodian of the ALPA money bags recently broke forth 
with the following: ‘‘We just received a check for next quarter’s 
dues from a new member who apologized for not being able to find 
his statement, which, incidentally, has not yet been mailed.” 

Quite a difference from some of the hard shells whose pocket- 
books require drilling and blasting and when they are finally opened 
a flock of moths fly out. 

* * * 


AT LEAST YOU’RE DIFFERENT! 

A pilot while recently describing his financial difficulties re- 
marked, “Well, you see it’s like this. I have been a hole for years 
out of which I have had a hard job keeping my head.” 

** * 


WHAT IS PROGRESS? 


One Link Trainer instructor’s version: ‘Progress is a series of 
mistakes.” 
** * 
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THEN WE TOOK 
THE ‘JUNK’ AND 
SAILED TO N.Y. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Our boat is seventy-five by 
twenty-five feet—has three sails 
and we are using a tiller for steer- 


ing. The main mast is sixty-five 
feet above deck. Have amateur 
radio telephone but can _ only 


broadcast about 2000 miles. Our 
call letters are VSGBF and the 
frequency is 14,136 kilocycles. 

Can’t say when we will be in 
N. Y. but probably by July. In 
the event you will be in N. Y. then, 
and are interested and have time 
—would be more than pleased to 
have you come aboard and look 
her over. 

Sincerely yours, 

REX E. PURCELL 
The Story That Accompanied 
the Above Letter 

Crossing the Equator 

57° 50’ E. Longitude 

March 1st, 1939 

About four years ago I took 
Horace Greeley’s advice and up 
to date I am still traveling west. 
Methinks that sometime I'll be 
back from where I started, as I 
forgot to find out just how far he 
meant and the last positive known 
position was somewhere south of 
Ceylon, India. 

It has been some time since you 
have heard from this correspond- 
ent but I have been lost in the 
wilderness and only recently did 
I find my way back to the beaten 
path. Even now you may never 
hear from me as I am lost again. 
I thought that if it was going to 
take four years to find my way 
out of the wilderness that I bet- 
ter change my vocation — Oh, 
wilderness were Paradise enow! 

At present we are forty days 
and forty nights out of Singapore 
on a Chinese Junk and we haven’t 
seen land or a ship in thirty-five. 
I did not intend to be a Columbus 
or a Magellan when I first entered 
into this adventure but it looks 
like that we better draw straws or 
shake dice or something and 
change skippers. When I relieved 
the man at the tiller this morning 
I said, ‘What course you flying,” 
and he replied, “I’m still taking 
Horace’s advice.” 

This “JUNK” is seventy-five by 
twenty-five feet — has three sails 
but no motor—hence the many 
enjoyable days we _ spend _ be- 
calmed. Oh, Yeah! I’ll bet the lit- 
tle boy wouldn’t stand on this 
deck selling peanuts by the peck 
or sack full either, as the deck 
looks like someone has been chew- 
ing black bubble gum all along 
the seams. A_ bucket of water 
thrown on acts like a quid of Old 
Growler spit on the stove at the 
General Store back home. 

Six of us fellows are out here 
and had intended sailing from 
Hong Kong to that city Fair in 
New York by way of Singapore 
and Cape Town. Well, we found 
Singapore all right but right now 
we are like the blind horse that 
ran into a tree—we just don’t 
give a damn any more about the 
Fair. 

You can talk about the glamour 
of the South Seas and the tropics 
and the dark-skinned beauties and 
the trades playing in the fronds 
of the palm trees, but all I’ve 
seen in the past couple of months 
is WATER—WATER and more 
WATER and heat waves in the 
day time and Orions and South- 
ern Crosses at night and Oh! yes, 
Oscar! I mustn’t forget him. He’s 
our self-attached mascot that’s 
been following us for weeks. 
About the largest shark I’ve ever 
seen—( mean sea-going shark). 
Every time I look over the stern 
there he is—lookingup at me 
with those soulful eyes and I 
say, “Shoo — go’way, fella, go 
way.” But he has his own ideas 
and plenty of time too and I sup- 
pose he knows that he will win 
in the end. 

If any of youse guys think 
you’ve had thrills in flying—well, 
come aboard out here and have 
some real ones—especially along 
about that certain time in the wee 
hours when you are enjoying a 
couple of hours’ rest in between 





Jeter— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
month and will proceed forthwith | 
to New York where he will be in 
charge of flying at the new air- | 
port, Newark caused to be built. 


Mitchell Meets “Waterloo” | 


on Picket Fence 

The fishing season brings forth 
many fine stories and slap-happy 
events; 
ment by the professional fisher- 
men—Sanford, ‘Maxwell, and your 
scribe. Seventy black bass, three 
sore arms, and a headache by San- 
ford, the result of celebrating, is 
not bad indeed. 
name plate goes to W. W. Mitch- 
ell, not satisfied with catching a 
four-pounder, vaults a_ picket 
fence to prove his athletic prow- 
ess and lands atop one of the 
pickets. Result: Cooke Memorial 
gains one patient, Mitchell loses 
one pound of much-needed flesh, 
and Gene Engleman says naughty 
words on account of he ain’t got 
no copilots to take Mitchell’s 
place. 


Now If I Were Captain, Blah, Blah | 5 


Our sincere congratulations to 
the several copilots that are now 
looking out the left window and | 
putting it in the bank instead of 
taking it out. Remember, boys, 
what your old remarks used to be. | 
“Now, if I were Captain I would 
let the Copilots-Blah-Blah-Blah.” 

We take pleasure in announc- | 
ing the addition of new copilots | 
to the brimming ranks at Ft. 
Worth. We have not met all of 
them but we know they will enjoy | 
the best state in the Union and | 
the best city in the state, and we 
wish them the best of luck. 
Golden Egg Goose Is 
Now a Pot Roast 

After paying out eighty-five | 
cents to us and keeping “Cavu’”’ 
Haire up for the summer, “Pink | 
Puss” Hay announces the Goose | 
that laid the nickels is now pot 
roast. Puss is a mighty fine golf- | 
er and has now developed a very 
nasty habit of saying “no” to} 
“ups” on the first tee. Well, all 
good things can’t last forever. 
Orchids to Baggage Smasher “‘Red”’ | 

Our orchid of the month goes to | 
our new baggage-smasher “Red” 


Martin, who after laboring for 
six years as a radio operator | 
found time at night to study 


enough to pass the entrance ex- | 


aminations at Randolph Field. 
Now, that he has completed his | 
training and one year’s active | 


duty, he returns to the company | 
which first gave him his start. 
Such perseverance in the face of 
the hardest kind of competition is 
to be commended. 

With the parting remark that 
the laziest man in Ft. Worth is 
(was) our estimable friend, Mr. 
Thomas Ridley, the flight superin- | 
tendent who hires two caddies, | 
one to carry his four clubs, sans 
bag, and the other to follow San- 
ford to count his strokes, I’ll stop | 
this stuff. For good, Mr. Carpen- 
ter? 





have some one ail oft with ALL 
HANDS ON DECK. And about 
the same time you are violently 
thrown out of bed and you try to 
crawl up a sixty-five or forty de- 
gree floor to the companionway 
stairs, so you can help with the 
sails—to right the ship—to keep 
out Oscar. 

This is really quite an adven- 
ture and just goes to show how 
small, frail, and helpless one is out 
here against the clements. And 
you can get along without many 
things, as it’s quite inconvenient to 
run down to the corner store or 
telephone for the boy to bring up 
a dozen sodas or something. 

We probably will cross the 
equator today as it’s terribly hot 
and at noon the shadows from 
OLE SOL were nil. 

Well, more next month but 
right now I can’t see any use in 
doing so, unless it’s to help pass 
the time of day away. If you 
should ever hear the call letters 
VS6BF on the 20 meter band— 
please bend your ears closer to 
your radio, as it may be yours 
truly asking for a small amount of 
information or assistance — like 
please send one large sea-going 
hack to the good ship PANG-JIN 


the most notable achieve- |~ 


The fur-lined |§ 


| plished, t 





for six raving maniacs. 


Speaking of Profiles . . 





(Photo Courtesy of Chicago Herald and Examiner.) 
. . what do you think of these, Mr. Barrymore? 
“Working hard—had a splendid trip” were the remarks 
|of genial “Jimmy” Roosevelt when recently arriving at the 
| Chicago airport from Los Angeles en route to New York. 
|'Here he shakes hands with Pilot Dan “Senator” Medler 
| who probably said, “Glad to have had you along. Come 


|and see us again sometime.” 
| tor” 
jete., GG. « « 


Well, you know the “Sena- 


—‘‘See me for the most innermost inside, etc., etc., 
”? 





Safety— 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the pilots’ association was 
faced with the task of formulating 





|a method of obtaining and sub- 


mitting timely safety recom- 
mendations to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority and Air Safety 
Board. 


After giving the problem con- 
siderable study it was decided that 
whichever method was adopted 
would have to result in a constant 
flow of recommendations from the 
pilots as to what should be done tc 
increase air safety. In the past, 
this was handled by means of safe- 
ty conferences, time-to-time circu- 
lation of safety questionnaires, etc. 
These methods were found to be 
unsatisfactory because they re- 
sulted in a large number of rec- 
ommendations being submitted at 
one time which had the effect of 
clogging the regulatory machinery 
in Washington, thus causing inef- 
fectual results. 

Experience proved that what 
was needed was a method that 
would keep a constant and even 
flow of safety recommendations 
continuously going to the proper 
agencies in Washington. 

Worth of New Method 
Proven by Results 

To meet this need, the Associa- 
tion adopted the practice of hav- 
ing all of its pilots’ Local Execu- 
tive Councils discuss ways of in- 
creasing air safety at each of their 
monthly meetings. All of these rec- 
ommendations are then submitted 
to Headquarters where they are 
passed on by the Central Execu- 
tive Council and sent to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and Air 
Safety Board. This method, al- 
though new, has already proven 
its worth in results obtained, and 
in addition has met with instant 
approval of CAA and Air Safety 
Board officials, 

Following are quoted pertinent 
paragraphs from letters received 
from Administrator Clinton M. 
Hester, and Tom Hardin, Vice- 
Chairman of the Air Safety 
Board: 

Excerpts of Letters From 
Mr. Hester and Mr. Hardin 

Mr. Hester writes — “I am in 
agreement that the methods se- 
lected are the most speedy and 
efficacious way in which these pro- 
posals may be brought to the at- 
tention of the proper authorities. 
The results which may be obtained 
from the suggestions may be ac- 
cepted more readily when pre- 





sented in the digested form which 
you have submitted. 

“Your cooperation and diligence 
in the preparation of material for 
the safety of the industry is ap- 
preciated. 

“You may rest assured that 
equally careful consideration will 
be given to the examination of 
these recommendations, as_ has 
been expended by you and your 
organization in their preparation.” 

Mr. Hardin writes — “As you 
well know, I think it is perhaps 
the best method of handling rec- 
ommendations from the pilots, and 
that the information compiled 
from these reports will be of 
great value in several respects. In 
the first place, it gets the best pos- 
sible cross-section of pilot opinion 
into the hands of the appropriate 
government agency, through the 
Association acting as a clearing 
house, as well as a centralized 
agency which can follow up on the 
disposition made of such recom- 
mendations as forwarded by you. 
Secondly, it also places on record 
matters which currently affect 
safety, as well as others which 
may in some way affect it in the 
future, and I have every reason to 
believe that it will have a highly 
beneficial effect on both present 
and future operations.” 





Swain— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
dale. Judging from what I have 
heard, it had been bothering this 
little lady for some time and only 
until the other day did she “see 
the light.” It seems that our 
friend and fellow colleague, ‘Slap 
Happy” McCawley, had been tak- 
ing and receiving his laundry in 
just plain, everyday dress, until 
the other day, being in a hurry 
for some clean shirts, underthings, 
ete., had to dash to the laundry in 
his uniform. On seeing this good- 
looking air line pilot dash into her 
humble establishment, a large grin 
spread over her face. After a few 
questions to assure herself that 
she was not mistaken on the 
method by which “Slap Happy” 
earned his livelihood, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, now I see why you 
all time scared! Tank you velly 
much!” 

Sunrise Does Things to “Frenchy” 

I’ve heard of all kinds of rea- 
sons as to why these. Sky-sleepers 
on Trip No. 8, in the early morn- 
ing hours over the plains of West 
Texas, start to roll all of a sudden 
like a boat on a gentle sea. Some 








j the manu facturers, 





‘Depth Sounder 


Is Pilot’s Need 


Of interest to air pilots who 
are always receptive to improved 
instrumentation and particularly 
those instruments which reveal 
the distance from where they are 
flying to the terrain, is the Hughes 
Admiralty Recording Echo Sound- 


ier adapted to floating craft and 
' being 
model on the ground floor of the 


exhibited as a working 
British Government pavilion at 
the New York World’s Fair. 

This instrument, according to 
will continu- 
ously record the depth of water 


j beneath a surface ship to an ac- 


curacy of FOUR INCHES. 
If this instrument were adapted 


ito aircraft it would be a boon for 
|line pilots who not infrequently 


are confronted with alti- 


tude readings. 


LEISERSON— 


(Continued from Page 6) 
railway industry on the basis of a 
body of industrial law governing 


faulty 





relations of employers and em- 
ployes in the industry. 
Right to Organize Is 
Property Right 

Before discussing these, how- 
ever, I should like to clear away a 


common misunderstanding of the 
purpose and functions of the na- 
tional and state labor relations 
acts, which are substantially the 
same as the provisions of the Rail- 
way Act for guaranteeing the em- 
ployes’ right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. You have heard 
the charge that the Wagner Act is 
one-sided, or as Mr. Cowdrick 
stated it here a few weeks ago, 
that it definitely has lined up the 
Government on the side of the la- 
bor unions. This is a complete 
misconception. We do not say 
that the Government is lined up 
on the side of the property owners 


when it passes laws to protect 
property rights, and we do not 
consider such laws one-sided. <A 


United States District Court has 
ruled that the right to organize 
and bargain collectively is a prop- 
erty right which the law will pro- 
tect just as employers’ business 
and property rights are protected, 
and the decision was approved by 


the Circuit Court of Appeals and 
by the United States Suprem: 
Court. 


Is it wrong or one-sided for the 
Government to protect employes’ 
property rights? If labor unions 
are legal institutions, why should 
not the Government protect them 
against “efforts of employers to de- 
stroy them? The Wagner Act 
does not line the Government up 
on the side of the unions with re- 
spect to terms and conditions of 
employment or with respect to 
anything else that ought to be a 


matter for negotiation and bar- 
gaining. But because employers 


have thought it their privilege to 
destroy labor unions, to discipline 
and discharge employes for be- 
longing to unions, and to organize 
representation plans so they could 
be on both sides of the bargaining 
table, the Government very prop- 
erly lined up on the side of pro- 
tecting the legal rights of the em- 
ployes. 

(The second installment of this 
article will appear in the next is- 
sue.) 


say “automatic pilot a little 
rough,” “air slightly turbulent,” 
etc., but it really took Pat Pat- 
terson to solve the mystery. It 
seems that with the early morning 
sun rising out of the East it just 
does things to “Frenchy” Wil- 
liams. My, my, “Frenchy,” tsk! 
tsk! 

And, in closing, I think that 
something should be said to our 
station manager in Phoenix. For 
it was one bright afternoon when 
Trip No. 7 was ready to depart 
for Los Angeles when suddenly 
over the public address came the 
remarks, “American __ Airlines, 
wishes to announce the departure 
of the Southerner ‘Scare-liner’ for 
Los Angeles and connections.” 

Must close now and get this in 
the mail, so until next month, 
adios! 
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